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THE JOURNEY TO BRUNSWICK. 


<P 
Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope, from the German of 
* Baron Knigge.” 
BY PLODELO SPERANS. 





‘That may be droll enough,” said Justice Wauman ; 
“very droll, indeed, to see a man sitting upon a balloon, 
whilst he travels as quickly as a witch upon her broom. 
stick.” ‘*Y beg your Worship’s pardon,” replied the 
Rev. Mr. Scottenius, ** Monsieur Blanchard does not sit 
upon the balloon ; he has fixed a boat to it, and in that 
he proceeds very comfortably.” “ Oh, oh!’ exclaimed 
the upper Forester, ‘‘ then he is sailing through the air, 
is he? and do you mean to say that he could do it with- 
ont the aid of witchcraft?” ‘* Most certainly,” rejoined 
his Reverence, ‘* we philosophers have made great disco. 
vertes during the last century; and the powers of nature 
have been developed to a degree of which our ignorant 
predecessors had not even the least idea, as I have suffici- 
ently demonstrated in the course of my sermons, which 
will be printed at the first opportunity.” 

The Reverend Gentleman had. been at the trouble of 
composing fifty-seven, we say fifty-seven sermons, on va-~ 
tious subjects, and every thing besides ; so that there was 
scarcely any thing in existence, or out of existence, to 
which he had not alluded in some shape or other, and 
which he might not claim as belonging to his department. 
He was a great friend to free inquiry, and he promoted 
the march of intellect by all the means in his power. Not 
that he believed any thing in opposition to what he taught, 
what he had sworn to, and what he was paid for: he pre- 
served the treasures which had been contided to him, as 
some librarians guard the collections of rare manuscripts 
which are under their care, preventing not only the knaw- 
ing of mice, but even the injurious effects of bleaching 
sunbeams, by never meddling with the property except 
for the sake of wiping off the dust on particular holydays, 
to show that every thing is still in existence. In the mean- 
time, he hailed the progress of arts and sciences as the 
harbingers of better days, without examining very mi- 
nutely whether the key to every transaction was or was 
not contained in the Mosaic account of earlier ages. He 
strongly recommended a laudable curiosity for whatever 
might tend to enlighten the understanding, and he ap- 
pealed to St. Paul as his authority. This way of think- 
ing was partly owing to his having been tutor in the fa- 


 mily of a nobleman, where he had found frequent oppor- 


tunities to converse with well-informed people, and to cul- 
tivate his own understanding. A long residence in the 
country had, indeed, rusticated him s little, but he was still 
far superior to many of his colleagues in the neighbour- 
hood. Unfortunately, the consciousness of his superiority 
made him a little vain of his acquirements, and he was so 
fond of hearing himself talk, that he would not easily 
relinquish a subject which was likely to display his know- 
ledge. On the present occasion he gave a full, true, and 
particular account of all he knew about aéronautics, and 
we (the author) might now give .a fine specimen of our 
own learning, by following his example; but, although 


this would enable us to fill many volumes, we have laid it 
down as an invariable maxim, to be always as short as 
possible, and to consult the pleasure of our readers much 
more than our own gratification, and, consequently, we 
now proceed forthwith in our narration. 

The conversation, of which we have selected the begin- 
ning, was produced by an article in the Brunswick Ga- 
zette of the following import:—‘*On the 10th of this 
present month, the celebrated aéronaut Blanchard will 
ascend from this town in a most splendid balloon. The 
concourse of strangers will be greater than it has ever 
been known on any other occasion ; and those who wish 
to be present will do well to provide themselves with suit- 
able accommodations.” 

We will not take upon ourselves to say how long the 
comments of the clergyman might have lasted; but they 
were suddenly interrupted by a voice from a corner of the 
room, which eagerly exclaimed ‘* Pray, papa, let us go 
thither: you know you have promised to take me to 
Brunswick, have not you ?”? This address came from the 
only-begotten and very hopeful son of the Justice’ (Mr. 
Valentine, by name.) This amiable youth was just enter- 
ing upon the twenty-third year of his age, and his father 
intended to settle him on a small estate in the neighbour- 
hood, by providing him with the requisite stock of farming 
utensils and cattle. It follows, as a matter of course, that 
a lawful wife was included in the arrangements which had 
been taken for the benefit of Master Valentine ; but as he 
had never travelled beyond the boundaries of the domain 
upon which he had been born, his father had engaged to 
show him the world before his final establishment, by going 
with him to some of the towns in their neighbourhood. 
Of this promise the young gentleman now availed himself, 
to insist upon his being treated with a sight of the tokens 
and wonders that were shortly to be performed in Bruns- 
wick; and, as his request met with the powerful support of 
his mother, the slight objections of the father were easily 
overruled, and the journey was formally resolved upon, 
The upper Forester, a man of substance and of some con- 
sequence in the neighbourhood, was on a friendly visit in 
the house, and he not only resolved to join the party him- 
self, but also offered to defray the expenses of the clergy- 
man, provided the latter would furnish the company with 
a chaise, of which he happened to be the possessor, by 
inheritance. The Rev. Gentleman cast a half-timid pes 
half-inquiring glance upon his sovereign spouse; but ag 
this lady had been put into tolerably good humour by her 
fifth cup of coffee, and as she, moreover, understood that 
her husband would have nothing to pay, she offered but 
trifling opposition, and even that merely for the sake of 
precedent, and in order to assert her unquestionable rights. 

On the ninth of August the sun rose as usual: the ever- 
watchful cocks admonished their masters and mistresses 
that it was time to get up ;—the schoolmaster stood at the 
village bell, in order to toll it for morning-prayers ;—un- 
willing male-servants prepared their carts and ploughs, 
whilst their female companions obeyed the summoning 
horn of the herdsman, by driving the cattle from the va- 
rious farm-yards; in short, the general appearance of 
things, within the bailiwick of Biesterberg, seemed to 
usher in a day which differed in no way from others; but 
this was only the case in the lower regions; in the higher 








quarters an unusual bustle prevailed, and clearly showed 
that matters of importance were likely to be agitated. The 
venerable and substantial travelling-coach of the Justice 
stood in full order before his door; the gardener was 
brushing the yellow plush with which it was lined; and 
the housekeeper was filling the side-pockets with bread 
and butter, cold venison, and sausages; whilst his Honour, 
ready booted, and with a handsome cutlass at his side, was 
waiting for his heir apparent, at whose toilette the one 
half of the family was engaged. His sky-blue silk waist- 
coat had become a little too narrow, on account of his ra- 
rapidly increasing corpulency; but after having been 
made a little easier, by means of a dexterous cut in the 
back, it really looked extremely well with his pearl-co- 
loured coat and black stock; a well powdered head and 
along thin pig-tail gave a truly gentlemanly-like finisl 
to Master Valentine, and his mother was overjoyed on be- 
holding him: the father, however, began to grow impa- 
tient, and called for the horses; sadly afraid lest the ec- 
clesiastic should disappoint them, by not getting up in 
time. But this fear was vain, and the supposition proved 
te be erroneous. The Rev. Mr. Scottenius had been fully 
equipped before day-break, only excepting his newly ar- 
ranged wig, the curls of which he did not choose to expose 
during the heavy dew of the morning, and had therefore 
substituted for it his white nightcap, whilst walking up 
and down before his house, and smoking his pipe, until 
the upper Forester arrived, preceded by the horses of a 
neighbour, which were to draw the chaise. Their vehicle 
cut but a sorry figure when compared with that of the 
Justice, who was drawn by four good horses of his own 
farm, and whose man wore a silver-laced hat, and a great 
coat with a green collar. They followed, nevertheless, in 
good spirits; for both were philosophers in their way, and 
cared little for outward appearance. The mon of the 
wood had prepared himself for the journey by means of 
a double dram of double-distilled cherry, the narcotic 
effects of which made him fall into a sound sleep, as soon 
as he had prevailed upon the parson to unload his pockets 
of the cumbrous parcels which interfered with his comfort. 
The request was complied with, although with some re- 
luctance and many blushes ; for the said parcels contained 

nothing less than the above-mentioned fifty-seven sermons, 
for which the honest clergyman hoped to find an editor, 
and which he was, therefore, very reluctant to consign to 
the seat of the chaise, although he could not altogether 
blame his companion for wishing to be at ease on a journey 
made entirely at his expense. He fell into various medi- 
tations, which might probably furnish him with the mat- 
ter of his fifty-eighth discourse ; but as we have not been 
favoured with the perusal of his works, we dare not take 
it upon ourselves to give this as a positive fact; we shall, 
therefore, only mention, that, in the larger vehicle, Justice 
Wauman pointed out to his son the various estates near 
which they passed, whilst the latter remained in close 
intercourse with the contents of the coach pockets, mak. 
ing a careful inventory of the various provisions, and con- 
vincing himself, by his own taste, of their fitness for the 
intended purpose. 

Thus the party travelled on until mid-day, when it was 
thought advisable to make a halt, and to provide men and 
cattle with regular refreshments: a village near Hildo- 
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sieim was}chosen for that purpose ; because it was expected | 


that there the expenses would be less than in the town it- 
self. The hostess of the little inn said much in favour of 
a large piece of hung beef which she was in the act of 
xretting ready; and she prided herself, moreover, on her 
skill in making excellent beer soups. The Justice in- 
creased this splendid, bill of fare by ordering an omelet of 
his own invention ; but as the ostler had, unfortunately, 
tuken possession of the pan, to prepare a poultice for a 
lame horse, the execution of the order suffered some delay, 
which was stiil further increased by a tremendous uproar 
in an adjoining room. Angry words were distinctly 
heard, and the clergyman thought himself in duty bound 
to-act as peace-maker: he therefore opened the door; 
and, lo! mine host was discovered, standing in his shirt, 
and upbraiding his wife. The good man had been anxious 
to appear before his distinguished guests in a becoming 
manncr, and to wait upon them in his new buckskin in- 
expressibles, when he found, to his utmost surprise and 
consternation, that his careful helpmate had spread them 
over the hung beef, in order to preserve its heat and fla. 
vour, whereby this part of his finery had, of course, be- 
coine scalding hot and thoroughly damp. 

The appetite of our travellers was, in the mean time, 
so far allayed, that they resolved to continue their road for 
Hildesheiin as soon as the horses should have finished 
their dinner; and this was done accordingly. The com- 
pany arrived in due time at the far-famed hotel of Mr, 
Lauenstein, whom they found gravely pacing to and fro 
in his court-yard, and who courteously invited them to 
make themselves comfortable. They did so, and then 
sallied forth to look at the curiosities of the town. They 
admired the cathedral and some other churches and con- 
vents, gaped at the houses, which appeared to them mag- 
nificent, and pointed with their fingers at every object that 
struck them. They did, of course, take off their hats 
whenever they ‘met with any decently-dressed person ; 
and they were lost in wonder whenever they saw a dirty 
capuchin, or some other begging friar. 

Not being used to the stone-pavemient of the town, they 
returned much fatigued to their inn. On entering the 
usual traveller’s-room, they were assailed by so odd a 
mixture of dissonant voices, that they scarcely knew 
whether they durst venture to proceed, but a powerful 
bass invited them to do so by all means. ‘* This is but a 
litle rehearsal, gentlemen! and you will do us much 
honour by assisting; you'll represent the public at large.” 
The speaker-was a stout, but short man, of about fifty 
years of age, with large wildly-rolling eyes, a dark com- 
plexion, and a red nose; the colour of his coat was 
not quite so distinct, on account of the various shades 
which it exhibited ; but it was ornamented with something 
that used.to be known at the Court of Wurtemburg, by 
the name of four appliqué, that is to say, by a piece of de- 
tached embroidery. Our good country-folk were so as- 
tounded by all they saw and heard, that they had but just 
discretion cnough to betake themselves, in silence, to the 
places which were assigned to them, when matters went 
on as follows : 

A Lady. (Somewhat stricken in years.)—‘‘ A crime! 
and my conscience is silent! nay, even bids me to per- 
severe! What is political crime ?” 

The old Gentleman.—“* When you say ‘ My con- 
science,’ you ought to lay your hand on the pit of your 
stomach ; always suit the action to the words. Now, the 
bell ought to ring; whose business is it ?” 

A young Man.—* Mine.” He takes a large beer-glass 
from the table, and knocks against it with his tobacco- 


a Lady.—“ Hark! this is the sign of the twelfth 
hour.” 
The Forester. (In an under tone.)—“ The devil it is! 
we are much nearer seven o'clock than twelve. 
The Lady.—** Ah, me! this hour betokens no good 


The Lady screams. 

The old Gentleman.—** Bravo! bravo!” ' 

Master Valentine.—*‘*.Papa, these people are mad ; do 
ask for another room.” 

The Justice. ‘Softly.)—** I say, Parson, what signifies 
all this?” 

The Clergyman.—‘ 1 believe they are mimi, histriones, 
comedians.” 

A Man. (from behind the stove.)}—** Now, it is time !” 

The old Gentleman rattles a basket of knives and forks 
with one har.d, and drums with the other upon the table. 
** This signifies the forcible entrance of the armed men.” 
He then knocks with. his right foot against a side door; 
and, upon this sign, several men come in to lay hold of 
the lady. 

The Forester.—‘ What! attack a woman! thunder 
and lightning! have at ye, ye scoundrels!” 

This was not an empty threat: the Forester never 
went anywhere without his cutlass and his hunting-whip, 
and he thought it high time to bring thcm into play; for, 
although he did not quite understand what was the matter, 
he could not bear to sce violence used against one of the 
fair sex, and he laid most lustily about him. The old 
Manager mistook him for an amateur, who wanted to in- 
fuse a little more spirit into the performance, and he 
bawled out ** Bravo! bravo!” with all his might. The 
ostler and his companions, who had been hired for the 
purpose, naturally thought that the Forester belonged to 
the party which they had to defeat ; but, as their agreement 
mentioned nothing about real blows, they took the same 
in high dudgeon, and returned them with usury. This 
the Justice and his party could not possibly allow; they 
cried out for help, and the lady (who should have fallen 
into a swoon) joined then: in their laudable exertions. 
The host fortunately. heard these clamours, and, finding 
the noise rather greater than seemed necessary for a re- 
hearsal, he came in to inquire into its cause; when an 
armistice was concluded, and explanations ensued, which 
placed every thing in its proper light. The Manager con- 
gratulated himself on his having so unexpectedly made 
the acquaintance of his Worship (the Justice), and the 
Forester’ wished the Mavager and all his contrivances at 
the devil. The former, however, was not easily discou- 
raged, and he was too well aware of the advantages which 
he might derive from a connexion with our travellers to 
renounce its cultivation on slight grounds. He dismissed 
his motley crew with the utmost expedition, and testified 
great sorrow for the unhappy misunderstanding. He 
made use of all the fine, pathetic sentences which he re- 
membered from either comedy or tragedy ; and he exhi- 
bited so high a sense of morality, such strictness of prin- 
ciple, and such delicacy in the choice of his pieces, and in 
the management of his company, that the Rev. Scottenius 
became firmly convinced of his greatly contributing to the 
diffusion of virtue and religion, and began to look upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Strenge as highly estimable persons. The 
lady was, of course, no other than the persecuted beauty 
of the piece, who joined the company, and contributed her 
share to the conversation. In the meantime supper had 
been got ready, and as the Justice made a peculiar display 
of his generosity, by treating with two bottles of (Bremen- 
made) French wine, all hearts opened to hilarity, and the 
new acquaintances separated on the best possible terms, 
when the fatigued country-folk betook themselves to their 
respective resting-placess. © * © © © ® @# @ &© 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING POSSESSED OF AN 
AMIABLE TEMPER. 
“Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart.” —Hamlet. 


- 


ing our passage through this life agreeable and happy ; 
for we are so fond of looking at the character as it appears 
as a whole, that, captivated with the excellence of the fi- 
nished performance, we neglect to ascertain-what the in- 
dividual actions are, which conduce to perfect and com- 
plete it. And in another way we are sometimes deceived: 
we are pleased with the deportment of some, and involun- 
tarily respect them before we have had time to consider 
what it was that lead to our esteem, or before we have 
had a proper opportunity to estimate their characters. 

To those whose stations in society require them to mix 
not only with the intelligent and refined, but with persons 
of every different description, few things will be found 
more prepossessing in their favour, or conduce more to 
the kindness of their reception, than the virtue of an ami- 
able disposition. With this advantage they will find 
themselves imperceptibly advancing in the esteem of those 
with whom they are connected; for I should imagine its 
excellénce to lie in its being progressive in its influence 
on others; and the impression which may be madeat first 
will at length ripen into friendship. Thus its reward may 
be slow, but it is sure; and though a bold but less amiable 
spirit may accomplish more at a few opportunities than 
the former will during life, yet he who possesses it will 
have the satisfaction to reflect, that by its means he has, 
at least, strewed his path with flowers, if he have not orna- 
mented it with triumphs. 

So universally, indeed, is such a temper esteemed, that 
even persons of quite opposite dispositions, who are accus- 
tomed to speak with a severe and morose tone, cannot re- 
sist its influence, but insensibly relax their severity when 
they are brought in contact with it. ; 

To demand with insolence, instead of making use of 
conciliation and kindness, is what human nature: is but 
too prone to do, whenever it thinks itself armed with suffi- 
cient authority to protect itself; yet, how often in this 
way has it calculated wrong, and when resistance has 
shown its impotence, it has sensibly felt that its failure 
was not ewing so much to the nature of its cause, but to 
the intemperate manner of the demand. And dependant 
as we are on the society and assistance of others, it cannot 
be unimportant to inquire by what means we are most 
likely to promote our own comfort as well as interest in 
our intercourse with them. A character of integrity and 
uprightness will secure the respect of others in more, per- 
haps, than a commercial point of view; yet, if they are 
not joined to the excellence of an amiable temper, how 
many nameless acts of kindness and solace will be fore- 
gone, since what we receive, as in mere justice due to us, 
carries with it much less satisfaction to the mind than the 
sincere and endearing attentions we experience from a 
friend. The one we regard as a debt, which it was un- 
questionably our right to receive, the other as the disin- 
terested regard of a heart ready to promote our best in- 
terest. 

We receive our characters from nature, variously ould. 
ed; and whilst some enjoy from their birth a temper calm, 
and not easily ruffled, others are obliged; through life, 
constantly to check, and endeavour to subdue, by unre- 
mitting restraint, a less favourable disposition.. And it is 
certainly a great proof of wisdom in any one, who is sen- 
sible of his defects, to exert his utmost to amend them; it 
will afford him employment for his mind in many a lei- 
sure hour, in considering the best means to obtain the ob- 
ject he has in view, and in reviewing his conduct from day 
to day, to see on what occasions he is most liable to offend. 
He will thus, to his own mind, at least, confess when he 
has erred, and by endeavouring, in future, to avoid the 
fault which he has detected himself in, he tacitly passes a 
censure upon his temper: this may be humiliating, but it 
will, in the end, produce the most beneficial results; for 
as he who has no rule over his own spirit, is like a city 
which is broken down, and without walls, so he who has 
had the wisdom to conquer it, lives, in future, secure vf the 





We are not always aware how many trifling and incon- 





to us; I have asad foreboding. Oh! Albrecht! Albrecht!’ 
The old Gentleman.—** Louder ! louder!” 


siderable actions there are which materially assist in make 


friendship of those around him, and the internal peace and 
calmness of his own breast. 
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Let not, then, thoge who have been less highly favoured | site the house, walked down to learn the object of th 


e , traveller calls for his glass of ale, having been without one 


by nature be discouraged at the task which is thereby im- children’s research; when, to their inexpressible surprise, | for more than ten minutes; and his horse stands wincing 


posed upon them to perform, since, by diligent persever- 
ance, they may arrive at a state of mind as tranquil as her 
greatest favourites possess; like those who, in commercial | every where observable in the organic stratum. 
life, raise themselves by their industry and integrity to an 


. . ins had the 
equal footing with the minions of fortune and the men aa Badd mgahacoct 5 ad they bed also the great good 


— of hazel, as was evident from the texture of th 


they found them standing on a bank of decomposed wood, | at the flies, giving sharp shivers of his skin, and moving 


e | to and fro his ineffectual docked tail; and now Miss Betty 


tk, and the existence of several nuts and clusters of nuts | Wilson, the host’s daughter, comes mening forth ina 
0 


flowered gown and ear-rings, carrying with four of her 


**The com who visited this grand phenomenon, | beautiful fingers ‘he foaming glass, for which, after the 
os ord to select some pay 8 as of these | traveller has drank it, she receives with an indifferent eye, 


- | looking another way, the lawful twopence ; that is to say, 


who are born to affluence. But, like other vices, a bad | 124. +9 transmit them to the Manks Museum, where they | unless the traveller, nodding his ruddy face, pays some 
temper, when left without restraint, will rapidly increase | are now deposited for the inspection of the public. The | gallant compliment ta her before he drinks, such as * I'd 


upon us; the more we give way to it, the more in future | principal specimen consists of a cluster of nuts, in a matrix 
men is a 


will we have to do so, until we are at length completely | of coonpen vegetable matter ; the second speci 
under its subjection: and how truly pitiable is such a | piece of 
state of mind, which not only destroys its own peace, but split at one end. 
unsettles and continually agitates the little circle with 


can be ‘obtained by it would be much more easily accom- present earth is nothing but the ruins o} 


always inclined to refuse a solicitation which is preferred | previously to their being subject to the irruption of 

with any degree of irritability, there are few of us who | waters of the ‘ great deep.” 

can resist it when accompanied with a meekness of temper 

that is both dignified and amiable; so much easier is it to 

persuade than to intimidate. 
I am well aware that there are great inducements, from | foreign to its present situation. 


confine ourselves to one particular 


a certain pride of soul which idolizes its integrity, and from —, oe by some super-human agency. 
it thinks itself above the sympathy of others, and, in con- | +1, valley, where trees grew and fruit flourished. 


sequence, disdains to cultivate a disposition more conge-| «+ But it may be urged, that, as in many instances in 


nial with the acknowledged feelings of humanity. ‘* His | other countries, the waters of the ocean have gradually 


manners were rough and austere,” says a great historian | gained upon the ;Manks coast. This argument appears 


and philosopher, when speaking of the Ear! of Murray, cece age Sy pg ng yp awe - pe 


“‘but he possessed that perfect integrity which fre- dually on the hazel plantation, there would have been no 
quently accompanies, and can alone atone for that una- | decomposed foliage, no perfectly ripe fruit. Whereas, the 
miable. character.”* ‘When joined to strict uprightness, | ripeness of the fruit, and the remains of the foliage, indi- 
such a disposition certainly has its reward in the differen. | cate a sudden inundation, and attest, that God called for 


: : ich | the waters of the sea.and poured them forth on the ‘ face 
tial homage of others, and there are some minds on which of the earth.” Even the I aoe of the year in which this 


it operates most forcibly ; but let us bring the advantages | terrific visitation occurred is made abundantly apparent. 
of both to the test of experience, and we will, without he- | The perfection of the nuts bears evidence it was autumn, 
sitation, pronounce our approbation of a meek and quiet | and t . > Lengel ey ene asenne of + a 

RiP I ied | sea in the hollow of his hand,’ and who ° si upon the 
poneyr ir marae ggeae pe, homeh acoonpan flood,’ to devastate the earth when it abounded most in 


‘ ; Ww. tiches and beauty.* 
Liverpool. “ws wile ei r ‘*From the trend of the hazel bank to the coast of Wales 
: @ Hume, Elizabeth, chap. xl. 


the natural conclusion is, that the Isle of Man formed the 
northern ee ign of BG In a, to oe material 
: ‘ of the bank, the wood is not in q state of petrifaction ; it 
Scientific Wccorys. is merely in a preserved condition—in such a one as ma 

{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or iengwore-t be attributed to the saline and marl strata on which it 
ments in Science or Art ; nerve occasionally, sin-4! renoses, or with which it is incorporated throughout. So 
r Medical Cases ; Astronomical, ;Mechanical, Phi- | » mote is the hazel wood from a petrified quality, that it has 

osophical, meg okra see yew a a not even lost ils elasticity; on breaking, it first bends.” 

§ Y 

ee ee ee | —oThis is a trifling elip of the learned editor, who elther haa 


i $ iquities, &c.; List of Patents;— 
pay penta ae os through the Volume. ] forgotten, or does not know, that when it is summer, or nut 
time, in one part of the world, it is winter in another; and 























PROOFS OF THE FLOOD. that, therefore, it is impossible that any general and simulta- 
—_ neous deluge, covering the whole face of the globe, could 
The Director of the Manks Museum has published, in | possibly have occurred at a period when every part of it 
one of the Isle of Man papers, the following account of a | ‘ abounded most in riches and beauty.” This absurdity arises 
singular phenomenon now visible on the coast of the Isle | from “ proving too much.” —Edit. Kal. 
of Man :— 
‘6 It is a well authenticated fact, that the last winter was P 
characterized by a continued succession of heavier storms, SH NViscellan {es. 
from the S. Ww, than what had been experienced for a 
great number of years. It follows that the bed of the sea A HOT DAY. 
on the southren side of our island was frequently convulsed; —_—_ 
that its shingle, shells, and wreck, were often cast upon [From the Indicator.] oo 
the neighbouring shore, and its upper stratuin laid bare,}|_ Now the rosy (and lazy fingered Aurora, issuing 
at low water mark, to the examination of the curious. from her saffron house, ts up the moist vapours to 
“* This was precisely the case in mdny situations; but | surround her, and goes veiled with them as long as she 
in no place so prominently remarkable as on the coast of | can; till Phebus, “poy forth in his power, looks every~ 
the ocean, immediately opposite Mount Gawne, the seat } thing out of the sky, and holds sharp uninterrupted empire 
of Edward Gawne, E3q., ying between the bay of Castle-| from his throne of beams. Now the mower begins to 
town and Port-le-Murray. It.may be proper here to| make his sweeping cuts more slowly, and resorts oftener 
remark, that during the prevalence of the late tropical | to the beer. Now the carter ‘a-top of his load of hay, or 
weather, the reflux tide flowed out to a ter distance | plods with double slouch of shoulder, looking out with 
than what is on Manks record; and that, in consequence, | eyes winking under his shading hat, and with a hitch up- 
the exposed bed of the sea presented appearances of a novel | ward of one side of his mouth. Now the little girl at her 
or unusual character. dmother’s cot! oor watches the coaches that go 
‘© It was not, however, till towards the end of last month | by, with her hand held up over her sunn forehead. Now 
that such unusual ap attracted any notice, or met | labourers look ‘well, resting, in their white shirts, at the 
alehouses. Now an elm is fine there, with 


t Gawne, perceiving several children | a seat under it ; and horses drink out of the trough, stretch. 
tat | . : ing their yearning necks with loosened collars; ‘and the 





the family of 
intensely vonpied at low water mark, immediately oppo. 








azel, with every feature perfect ; and the third 
Is a detached nut, in such a state of florid ripeness as to be 


‘* This discovery, these facts are of a stupendous magni- 
whom we live! and that, too, without producing the least —_ = decide ia orig ) S the history of pe 
i it, si earth and the nature of islands. ey prove, that the 

advantage to counterbalance the evil of it, since all that y Bye poo 
f . P : that islands are only the summits of vast mountains; and 
plished with mildness and persuasion: for whilst we are | that the lower intervening grounds had been dry valleys 
e 


** Without dwelling any longer a generalities, let us 

‘act. The stratum, or 
bank of hazel wood in questiop, is of so extensive and 
fixed a nature as not toadmit of the hypothesis of its being 
3 It will not admit the 
the constitution of our nature, to a contrary spirit; there is | assumption, that it was removed from its former _ to 7 

ence i 

that its existing situation was once a fer- 


rather kiss you, my dear, than the tumbler,”"— or ‘I'll 
wait for you, my love, if you'll marry me ;” upon which, 
if the man is paps and the lady in good humour, 
she smiles pA. bites her lips, and says—** Ah—men can 
talk fast enough ;” upon which the old stage-coach-man, 
who is buckling something near her, before he sets off, 
says in a hoarse voice, ** So can women, too, for that mat- 
ter,” and John Boots grins through his ragged red locks, 
and doats on the repartee all the ay, after. Now grass- 
hoppers ** fry,” as Dryden says. Now cattle stand in 
water, and ducks are envied. Now boots and shoes, and 
trees by the road side, are thick with dust; and dogs rolling 
in it, after issuing out of the water, into which t ev have 
been thrown to fetch sticks, come scattering horror among 
the legs of the spectators. Now a fellow, who finds he has 
three miles further to go in a pair of tight shoes, is in a 
retty situation. Now rooms with the sun upon them 

‘ome intolerable; and the apothecary’s apprentice, with 
a bitterness beyond aloes, thinks of the pond he used to 
bathe in at school. Now men with powdered heads (espe- 
cially if thick) envy those that are unpowdered, and stop 
to wipe them up hill, with countenance that seems to 
expostulate with destiny. Now boys assemble round the 
village — with a ladle to it, and delight to make a for- 
bidden splash and get wet through the shoes. 

Now also they make suckers of leather, and bathe all 
day long in rivers and ponds, and follow the fish into their 
cool corners, und say millions of ** my eyes!" at tittle-bats. 
Now the bee, as he hums along, seems to be talking 
heavily of the heat. Now doors and brick walls are burn. 
ing to the hand ; and a walled lane, with dust and broken 
botiles in it, near a brick-field, is athing not to be thought 
of. Now a green lane, on the contrary, thick-set with 
hedge-row elms, and having the noise of a brook * rum. 
bling in Rebhlectane," is one of the pleasantest things in 
the world. Now youths and damsels walk through hay- 
fields by chance; and the latter say, ** Ha’ done then, 
William ;” and the overseer in the next field calls out to 
‘let thic thear hay thear bide;” and the girls persist, 
merely to plague ** such a frumpish old fellow.” 

Now, in town, gossips talk more than ever to one ano- 
ther, in rooms, in door-ways, and out of windows, always 
beginning the conversation with saying that the heat is 






















































'y pee sree Now blinds are let down, and doors thrown 
and flan 


Open, nel waistcoats left off, and cold meat pre- 
ferred to hot, and wonder expressed why tea continues so 
refreshing, and people delight to sliver lettuces into bowls, 
and apprentices water doorways with tin canisters that lay 
several atoms of dust. Now the water-cart, jumbling 
along the middle of the streets, and jolting the showers out 
of its box of water, really docs something. Now boys de- 
light to have a waterpipe let out, and set it bubblin 
away in a tall frothy volume. Now fruiterers’ shops and 
dairies look pleasant, and ices arc the only things to those 
who can get them. Now ladies loiter in baths; and peo- 
ple make presents of flowers ; and wine is put into ice ; and 
the after-dinner lounger recreates his head with applications 
of perfumed water out of long-necked bottles. Now the 
lounger, who. cannot resist riding his new horse, feels hig 
boots burn him. Now buckskins are not the lawn of Cos. 
Now jockies, walking in great coats to lose flesh, curse 
inwardly. Now five fat people in a stage-coach hate the ’ 
sixth fat who is coming in, and think he has no right to be 
80 large. Now clerks in offices do nothing but drink soda- 
water and spruce-beer, and read the newspaper. Now the 
old clothes man drops his solitary cry more deeply into the 
areas on the hot and forsaken side of the street; and bakers 
look vicious; and cooks are aggravated; and the steam of a 
tavern kitchen catches hold of one like the breath of a Tar- 
tarus. Now deljcate skins are beset with gnats; and boys 
make their sleeping companion start up, with playing a 
burning-glass on his hand; and blacksmiths are super- 
carbonated ; and coblers in their stalls almost feel a wish to 
be transplanted ; and butter is too easy to spread; and the 
dragoons wonder whether the Romans liked their helmets $ 
and old ladies, with their lappets unpinned, walk along in 
a state of dilapidation; and the servant-maids are afraid 
they look ey es hot; and the author, who has a plate of 
strawberries brought him, finds that he has come to the 
end of his writing, 
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THE EVENING HOUR. 
—_>- 
This is the hour when Memory wakes, 
Visions of joy that could not last; 
This is the hour when Fancy takes 
A survey of the past. 


She brings before the pensive mind 
The hallowed scenes of earlier years, 
And friends who long have been consigned 
To silence and to tears. 


The few we liked, the one we loved, 
A sacred band, come stealing on, 
And many a form far hence removed, 

And many a pleasure gone. 


Friendships that now in death are hush’d, 
And young affections broken chain, 
And hopes that fate too quickly crush'd 
In memory live again. 


Few watch the fading gleams of day, 
But muse on hopes as quiekly flown, 
Tint after tint, they die away, 
Till all at last are gone. 
This is the hour when Fancy wreathes 
Her spells round Joys that could not last; 
This is the hour when Memory breatbes 
A sigh to pleasures past. 


Liverpool, 








LATE MR. RICHARD WAINWRIGHT. 
—__- 


A walling spirit pass’d me by, 

The tear-drop dim'd its sunken eye, 
And sighs, as of a broken heart, 

Did from that spirit’s bosom part; 
And all disorder'd was its air, 

Like one abandon'd to despair ; 

Now hurrying frantic to and fro, 
Anon, with measured pace, and slow ; 
Now pausing, while its up-raised eye 
Seemed to hold converse with the a 
In all bereavement’s agony ! 

And who is she, yon woe-beguiled, 
Lamenting loud, with gesture wild? 
Aad why that strangely ‘wilder’d air, 
And why that gaze of mute despair 
Severe, and fixed, as it might be, 
The glare of dread insanity ? 

Alas! alas! a voice of fear 
Proclaims Euterpe mourning there, 
With lyre neglected and unstrung, 
The cypress o’er it drooping flung; 
And hark! how to the winds of heaven 
lts melting melody is given, 

As if it walled in every tone 

Its all of Joy for ever gone, 

Or pour'd a requiem o'er the sod 

Of Bardic spirit past to God! 

And see—Euterpe veils her head; 

it isa requiem for the dead, 

It is the wailings of the lyre 

For him, whose master-hand of fire 


ANON. 


TRIBUTE OF REGRET TO THE MEMORY OF THE 





Could, “like a rattling peal of thunder,” 
Bid the aw’d crowd admire and wonder; 
Or, with a softly-soothing lay, 

Bear the cherm’d spirit far away; 

Far from this shadowy vale of tears, 

To revel ’mid celestial spheres! 

It is the solemn dirge, and low, 

Fraught with lengthened note of woe 
That tells, the tired spirit fled, 

The minstrel slumbers with the dead! : 


Alas! methought awaited thee 

A festal’s pride and pageantry ;* 
And thine the Minster aisles among 
To pour the soul-entrancing song; 
And I had hoped to thee were given 
To swell the choir allied to heaven ; 
But happier destiny sublime, 
Departed, and lamented, thine! 
Thine, in a bright and joyous land, 
A lyre unstrung of mortal hand, 

To thee a harp celestial given, 
Responding to the choir of heaven; 
Thy festal high decreed to be, 

A glorious immortality ! 


Thrice happy Bard! while yet for thee 
Flows unrestrained, and silently, 

The tear that cannot be supprest, 

And sighs which rend the lonely breast 
Of kin, and many a friend bereaved, 
For thee in agony are heaved: 

@h! happy, and for ever blest, 

Of Paradise, the favoured guest, 

For thee the reign of woe is o'er, 

For thee the billows threat no more! 


Honoured and wept! methinks J hear, 
As if from yon far azure sphere, 

The breathings of thy mortal lyre, 

As, warmed with inspiration’s fire, 
Thou sang of Him, th’ Eternal One, 

The First and Last, before whose thronet 
Adoring now is thine to bend, 

And thine with seraph harps to blend, 
Pealing through heav’n's wide arching eky 
Hosannas to our God Most High! 

Thrice happy Bard! what, though no more 
Be thine through saintly aisles to pour, 
In all the majesty of song, 

The tide of harmony along; 

And, though within yon hallowed place,t 
Shall weeping memory oft retrace 

The wonders of that gifted hand 

That wont to melt,—inspire, command ; 
And oft for thee the tear shall fow, 

Not in the pomp of mimic woe, 

And all the mock'ry of art, 

But gushing warmly from the heart; 

Yet blest, thrice blest! to thee decreed 
The Christian conquerer’s brightest meed, 
A wrenth for ever blooming thine, 

A crown immortal, and divine! 

And selfish were the prayer, as vain, 
Would plead the dead restored again: 
No! fare thee well, supremely blest! 

And soon be mine as calm to rest, 

My only prayer, like thine may be, 

My parting hour, from fear as free; 

And soon or late, the mandate given, 

As thine, shall rest my soul in heaven! 


Liverpool. G. 


©@ Approaching York Musical Festival. 

Alluding to a grand and beautiful Anthem composed by 
it Wainwright; the subject taken from the Revelations, 
chap. 1, verses 10, 11, 14, 17, and 18 

¢ St. Peter’s Church, of which Mr. Wainwright was or- 
ganist, during the long period of nearly forty years. 
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ACROSTIC. 


—_ M 
Hannah, with thee ’tis life’s gay spring, 
And time flies swift on pleasure's wing; 
No retrospection brings remorse, Y 
Nor apprehension clouds your course. 
Ah! dearest girl, such joys are fleet, 
Hope’s brightest promise brings deceit; 
Repose your confidence on high, 
In every trial God is nigh, ‘ 
Light, life, and love, He will supply; 
Even I will supplicate the skies, 
Your fondest hopes to realize. 
Liverpool. R. R. 


Master Grossmith, the Infant Roscius.—This surprising 
outh, whose varied performances have delighted all who 
ave heard him, in various parts of the country, is about to 

visit Liverpool. We have before us numerous and most re- 

spectable testimonials of his great talent and unrivalled 
versatility. He excels alike in — and comic perfor- 
mances, and his singing is very effective. We can 

from personal experience of his extraordinary capabilities, 

as we have had the pleasure of a short interview, in which 

we were favoured with a specimen which warrants us in 
recommending him to the patronage of our townsmen— 


See udv. 
The Philanthropist. 


CLOSING UP SHOPS, &c. AT REASONABLE HOURS IN 
THE EVENING. 
(Continued from ovr last.) 
All work and no play, 
Made the lad run away.—Old Proverb. 











> ——— 

So far back as the year 1816, we strongly recommended 
the measure of closing shops and offices at reasonable 
hours, and are gratified to find the subject is likely soon 
to engage general attention. A meeting of master shop- 
keepers took place last week at the London Tavern on 
this subject; but we regret to find that it was not very 
numerously attended. The slavery of shopmen in the 
metropolis is still worse than that of the provincial shop- 
man. We have before us a letter, which appeared 
in the last Examiner, in which the writer states, that, 
‘‘in many trades, there is work to be done that keeps 
both masters and shopmen occupied till between one and 
two o’clock in the merning, to the total ruin of their 
health and comforts; s0 that it may be truly said, that 
the life of a London shopkeeper or shopman is fraught 
with the most abject debasing slavery.”” There is in the 
same journal a letter from a female dress-maker, com- 
plaining very justly of the hardships and privations to 
which young women are subjected who have their living 


_| to obtain by the needle. We are of opinion: that ‘the 


humane and well-disposed part of the community are not 
aware of the full extent of suffering which originates in 
the abuse of which we complain; and we think it would 
tend much to excite their active sympathy, if some of the 
young men in Liverpool, who are subject to the i 
of protracted confinement, would describe its nature through 
the public press. They have nothing to apprehend from 
such a measure. If they will make us their confidant, 
we will merely state the circumstances without the names 
either of the employers or the employed. 

We earnestly intreat our fellow-editors throughout the 
country to co-operate in the humane attempt ‘to effect a 
reform, which may be accomplished not only without 
detriment to master-tradesmen, but which must con- 
tribute to their comfort as well as to that of the young 
men who are subjected to their superintendance. 

The Liverpool Couricr, in reference to what we offered 


“| last week upon this subject, observes,‘ We think that 


the conductors of the public press would be exceeding 
their proper duty, if they should, as the Liverpool Mer- 
cury recommends in its leading article, ‘ point: out’ the 
shopkeepers ‘ who refuse to adopt the change.” Every 
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nan has, in this free country, a right to keep open his 
hop or his office to as late an hour as he pleases ; but, if 
he press were to hold him up to public animadyersion for 
o doing, the press would, in that case, assume to itself 
nore power than the law has deemed it advisable to give 
» the civil magistrate. The tyranny of the press would, 
nder such circumstances, become insupportable, and 
le could not be curried on with freedom, if subjected 
» its control.” Now we deny the assertion that every 
nan has a right to keep his shop open as long as he pleases ; 
e mean to say that we deny this in the sense in which 
he Courier asserts the right. It is true, a shopkeeper 
nay keep his shop perpetually open, and chain him- 
If to the counter, if he please; but he has no right to 
mprison his apprentices and shopmen ad libitum. The 
w which gives him the control of an articled apprentice, 
never contemplated such a stretch of power; for, if it be 
e that a master may detain his servants behind the 
rounter as long as he pleases, he may choose to con- 
ine them from sunrise until midnight, or later, during the 
hole of their apprenticeship. The position is too mon- 
trous to be maintained ; nor is there a magistrate in the 
sountry who would not conceive himself justified in inter- 
ng under such circumstances. Reasonable service is 
that can be required. An apprentice is only bound to 
obey lawful commands ; and it cannot be lawful to de- 
rive apy one of his exercise, health, and needful rest. 
'o contend that the press exceeds its functions by noticing 
which is all that we recommended) the names of those 
master-tradesmen who keep their shops open until most 
nreagonable hours, is to deprive the press of one of its 
principal advantages. If nothing is to become the subject 
of public animadversion, unless it be absolutely illegal, 
me half of the utility of a public journal would be lost 
othe community. If a man maltreats a horse which be- 
longs to himself, he may escape punishment, from the 
defect of the law; but he is morally guilty, and ought to 

be exposed. —- “t 
The following are some of the letters we have reccived 

on this singular subject : 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—You deserve well for advocating the cause of the 
opmen or assistants; but, as yet, your attention has heen 
ly directed to those of linen-drapers, haberdashers, and 
k-mercers; yet there is one class whose slavery surpasses 
en that of the negro—I mean the druggists. Few of them 
are are who have not to toil from six in the morning till 
eleven at night six days in the week; then comes the seventh, 
fend with it the same drudgery: surely there might be some 
cation. It may be necessary to keep them open on the 
Sunday for the dispensing of medicine; but is tbat the real 
urpose? No; nine-tenths of them never see a prescription 
ona Sunday from year’s end to year’send, butare kept confined 
for the avowed end of retailing vinegar, mustard, and such 
small groceries as may have been overlooked on the Saturday, 
land selling to the passers-by ginger beer, soda water, é&c: 
Independent of the indulgence to the young men, the earlier 
ng of shops would be an advantage to the masters; for 
I will guarantee, if you will ask the proprietors of any of 
hose extensive establishments in Bold-street, they will tell 
you that the profit on their sales, after eight o'clock, will not 
half pay the expense of thelr gas.—Hoping you will persevere 
nour cause, I shall conclude in thanking you for what you 

‘have already dane, and am, Sir, yours, &c. FAG. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

$1R,—As you seem to be deeply interested in the pro- 
Curing of shorter bours for business in shops, may I trouble 
You to state that there are many merchants in this town 
ho keep their young men as late and later than drapers, 
without any real necessity, and many of those young men 
Mand in as much need of relaxation and mental improve- 
ment as drapers’ assistants. If you would notice this, I 
think you might be able to procure the shutting of offices 
eight o'clock in the evening, instead of ten and eleven 
which is the case in many offices) except for those who 





have to do with the sailing of the packets, and who may, 
of necessity, be detained the evening previous to their 
sailing. 

Aware, however, that the Post-office is open for the re- 
ceiving of letters till nine and half-past, perhaps that 
May operate against the measure; but I have heard many 
young men complain of the lateness of their hours, there 
not being any real necessity for them. By inserting this, 
or noticing it in such a manner that it may become a con- 
sideration, you will oblige many Knights of the quill, be- 
sides ONE OF THE ORDER. 

Liverpool, 23d Aug.1825. 


MISS M. TREE. 





—_- 

We copy the following from The News and Literature 
of Fashion. The facts, our readers will perceive, are con- 
veyed in the shape of conversation between two feigned 
characters :— 

** You have heard the current story, then?” I asked. 
P ig i but not exactly. Is there really any foundation 

‘or it 2” 

‘* You shall hear it exactly as I heard it, and, I believe, 
truly. Mr. Bradshaw courted her, and won her. It was 
agreed that she should, as soon as ible, throw up her 
employment at Covent-garden, become his wife. So 
far so good—but, alas ! 

«The current of true love did ne’er run smooth ;’ 
and so it was in this case. Mr. B. had no objection to 
marry; but his mamma had every objection that her 
daughter-in-law should ever have been an actress.” 

. beg pardon ‘for interrupting you; but who is Lady 
Payton ?” 


** There the deponent sayeth not. She lives in Gros- 
venor-place, which will, I presume, become very fashion- 
able as soon as the new ce is built.” 

‘* Do you know is she a woman of the first fashion ?” 

‘*Pshaw! She, however, By her interdict on the 
match, declaring, that she would never speak to her son if 
he made it; and that as for ever speaking to his wife, that 
was entirely out of the question. How he combated this 
determination I cannot say—but finally, ‘love was con- 
trolled by adviee’—although poor Polly Peachum deemed 
such a catastrophe impossible—and he declared off !!”” 

“© In propria persona ? 

‘* No; he acted as all prudent people do—he appeared 
by attorney. His solicitor waited on Miss Tree ane ‘ine 
morning about a fortnight ago, and requested to see he. 
She, of course, thought that she was called on by so official 
@ personage for the purpose of signing marriage settle- 
ments, or doing those other legal preliminaries which are 
necessary on those occasions, and came down stairs, blush- 
ing, as is incumbent on young ladies to do. She soon 
found her mistake. The solicitor did his duty with all fit 
technicality: lamented the necessity—acknowledged the 
vast merits of the lady—-was sure her beauty and ac- 
complishments could not fail to previde her a suitable 
match—muttered something about family arrangements— 
and with the deepest affliction, both for himself and Mr. 
Bradshaw, whom he had the honour of representing on the 
occasion, was obliged to decline continuing the engage- 
ment any farther.” 

‘© And how did Miss Tree bear this ?” 

‘* She only said, * Very well, Sir,” and the man of law 
departed with his best bow. Then:came the tragedy part. 
She immediately ordered her carriage, and drove of to a 
druggist’s, where she purchased a small phial of lauda- 
nuin—little more than half the quantity which would take 
away life.” 

“* Why that?” 

‘* Oh, because druggists make a scruple and inquiry 
about large quantities of poisonous matter, if they be pur- 
chased. And then she drove to another shop, where she 
ee a similar phial. Immediately, on stepping into 

ser ngs she swallowed the contents of both. Luckily 

for her, her servant that his mistress was on 
some strange business, from the shops she had visited and 
the purchases she had made.” 

‘* Perhaps, also,” said Martin, ‘‘ from her looks?” 

‘* Perhaps eo,” and, looking into the carriage, he found 
that she had 2 oye a ey drove to an 
apothecary, who, iving her han ed in a convul- 
sive grasp, Opened them, and found the wales He im- 
mediately knew, of course, what ailed her, and applied the 
usual remedies—kept her walking, or on her legs, at least, 
for a dozen hours or more, and recovered her s0 as to get 
her. home and to bed.” 

‘* Did she show any si 
as she recovered ?” as 


8 of sorrow for her act, as soon 
my friend. 


*¢ T do not know, not having the honour of being ae 
uainted with any portion of Miss Tree's family, how the 

Trmenis pe: of the matter was arranged. I can only pre- 

tend to tell of the more public part of the catastrophe.’ 

** And what was that ?” 

‘* Why, when Bradshaw heard it, he was in the depthe 
of despair—cursed himself by all the gods he knew of— 
lamented that he ever should have lent so easy an ear to 
his mother’s counsel in so important a matter to his own 
personal feelings—in short, did every thing a man [- 
eperdu could be expected to do. The very moment Miss 
Tree was visible, he yy ow her—he gave no one about 
her rest or peace, until he had an audience from herself— 
would take no rejection from any body but herself—and, 
finally, fought himself into her presence, with what suc- 
cess you know pen > 

‘Why, yes,” said Martin, ‘ the old adage—is it not 
in Terence ?—the quarrel bhp is the renewal of love, 
has held, I perceive, here also.”” 

*¢* What drugs, what charms, what conjurations, and 
what mighty magic he employed,’ it is very easy to guess. 
They are married, you see, and off to Dover—thence w 
the Continent. I wish her bog ar sat cannot help 
saying that she is the first young lady I ever heard of who 


drank laudanum to so pooh es. a termination.” - 


(7 __ TC __+ 
The Beauties of Chess. 
** Ludimus effigicm belli” ....0..00+0.VIDAs 


SOLUTION TO GAME LIX. 
While. Black. 

Queen ,,,..F—8 King......H—7 
Bishop ,....D—3 Pawn ....G—6 
Castle ...,.G—5 Pawn ....G—5 
Pawn ....H—6 Pawn ....G—4 
Bishop....E—4 Pawn ,...G—3 
Rishop ....G—2 Pawn ....G—5 
Queen .... F—6 King......G—8 
Bishop..., E—4 Pawn ....6—2 
Pawa ,...H—7-+-Mare. or G—4 

OR, 7 Pawn ....G—4 
King......G—8 
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@Sy]8aq Cann 


Bishop ....E—4 8 
Pawn ....H—7+4-MaTE,. 
a 


[No. &x.] 

¢@ Instead of giving one of our ordinary series of posi- 
tions at the Chess this week, we present our readers with a 
table of the state of the game now proceeding between the 
players of London and Edinburgh. In the papers from 
which we copy it, and which give it in the old-fashioned 
round-about way, it is not stated which party play the 
white or the black. We have, therefore, given the white @ 
the North Britons, and the black to the English. Our table 
represents the state of the game after the 12th move of 
each party, and the move is now with the Kdinburgh 
players. 


oe 


Edinburgh, white London, black. 
EDINBURGH TO PLAY. 





























- Che Traveller. 


UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER 1N 
THE EAST. 





a 
Entvance to the Mediterrancan Sea.—Description of Gib- 
raltar, and History of its celebrated Siege. 
(¥ROM THE ORIKNTAL HERALD.) 

The entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, being not more 
than five or six leagues across, affords an interesting view 
of two opposite quarters of the globe, the scenery of which 
bears a strong resemblance to each other, and is remark- 
able for high barren masses of rock, skirted on the sea- 
shore by fertile slopes of land, with small watch.towers, 
at short distances, guarding the coast. 

The most remarkable circumstance which strikes the 
attention of a stranger, on his first entering the Mediter- 
ranean, is the constant setting of the current inward 
through the Strzits, without any visible outlet for such an 
accumulation of water; and though many nautical men 
helieve it to be carried back into the Atlantic, by a strong 
under-current, yet no experiments have confirmed the 
truth of such an hypothesis. The learned Doctor Halley 
has suggested, that the expense of water, by evaporation, 
is alone sufficient to account for the constant current which 
runs from the ocean into this sea, without looking for any 
other cause ; to which, however, it has been objected, that 
this could not be an adequate reason, from the probability 
of there being an equal evaporation both from this sea and 
the ocean. This objection is certainly groundless; for in 
the summer the land is always much hotter than the 
water, and its surrounding air more dry ; consequently, 
the evaporation of all mediterrancan, or inland seus, must 
be infinitely greater than that of the ocean in the same 
parallel, where the air, from being saturated, continues in 
the same temperature for many successive days; besides 
that, the water ——_ from all mediterranean seas is, 
in summer, immediately carried towards the land, where 
great part of it remains, being either precipitated there in 
rain for the benefit of the earth, or retained on the sum- 
mits of the mountains in the form of ice and snow, and 
the residue but slowly returned through the medium of 
streams or rivers. The qnantity of water thus raised in 
vapour, and retained there for these beneficial purposes, 
can only be supplied by a constant current from that part 
of the Atlantic with which it communicates. If this 
hypothesis be founded in truth, it will also readily account 
for the equatorial currents ; for during the equinoxes, and 
for some weeks preceding and following them, the eva- 
poration near the equator must be very considerable ; the 
surrounding water, therefore, will flow in to supply the 
deficiency, and consequently in all parts of the ocean, 
where it is not obstructed by land, will produce at the 
seasons of the equinoxes opposite currents from the two 
poles towards the equator. 

The coast of Barbary, on the south side of the Straits, 
has been a scene of such turbulence, cruelty, and blood. 
shed, as to make one turn with horror and disgust from 
its annals. Its possession by the original Moors of Africa, 
their conquest by the Romans under Julius Casar, the re. 
volt of his generals, the establishment of the Vandal 
kingdom, the expedition of the renowned Belisarius, and 
their final overthrow by the Saracens, form striking eras 
in their history. Since the conquest of Egypt by the Sa- 
racens, and the removal of the caliphate to that country, 
the whole maritime tract, from the Egyptian confines to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, has become a nest of pirates, to whom 
Great Britain, for a long series of years, sent annual pre- 
sents of warlike stores, as a bribe or tribute. professedly to 
maintain a commerce, which she could well command by 
the power of her maritime force alone; and, as these ma- 
euler often employed their supplies from Britain in the 
capture of her vessels and the enslaving of her subjects, 
it 1s impossible to reflect on the combination of folly and 
meanness exhibited in this policy without detestation and 
abhorrence ! 

Cape Tariffa, a little to the southward of the renowned 
Trafalgar, the spot where the immortal Nelson fell, 

With all his blushing honours thick upon him, 

forms the southern boundary of Spain, the ancient I‘ cria; 
a country that, divided and subdivided between contending 

wers, has been a theatre of action, where the scenes 
Coes often changed: alternately possessed by the Vandals, 
Goths, and Moors, whose dectsive batule at Xeres, in An- 
dalusia, rendered them, for a time, completely masters of 
the country. The mountaineers of Asturias having, after 
a short period of slavery, thrown off the yoke they had im- 
paticatly sustained, revived the power of the Goths, by 
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placing Don Pelayo, or Pelagus, a Prince of the blood, on 
the throne, who headed those nobles that had retired to 
the mountains after the fatal battle of Xeres; and thus 
the first monarchy was reared. As the Christians gained 
nd on the infidels, between whom the conquests were 
readful and sanguinary, other kingdoms gradually suc- 
ceeded, until the different independencies - that arose 
amounted to nearly as many as there were provinces. 
These were ac we f lost in the respective sovereignties of 
Arragon and Castile, which were themselves united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, under whose auspices 
the discovery of America, by Columbus, was effected, and 
the kingdom of Naples and Navarre conquered. The 
Spanish troops also took Gibraltar from the Moors, and 
subdued their kingdom of Grenada, by which the indepen- 
dence of Spain‘ became finally confirmed; but, before this 
was effected, according to the magnificent style of the 
Spanish historians, eight centuries of almost uninterrupted 
war had elapsed, and three thousand seven hundred bat- 
tles had been fought. Indeed, the conquest of the last 
Mohammedan power in Spain, which required six years 
to effect, was considered a service of such importance, that 
the Pope bestowed the title of Catholic Majesty on Ferdi- 
nand, as an honorary distinction; and Henry VII. of 
England, ordered a Te Deum to be performed in St. 
Paul's cathedral, in order to celebrate as well as solemnize 
the event. Hume, speaking of this period, observes, 
*¢ Spain, which had hitherto been almost entirely occupied 
within herself, now became formidable by the union of 
Arragon and Castile, in the —_— of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who, being princes of great capacity, employed 
their force in enterprises the most advantageous to their 
combined monarchy. The conquest of Grenada from the 
Moors was then undertaken, and brought near to a happy 
conclusion ; and, in that expedition, the military genius 
of Spain was revived, honour and security were attained, 
and her princes, no longer kept in awe by a domestic 
enemy so dangerous, began to enter into all the transac- 
tions of Europe, and to meke a great figure in every war 
and negociation.” . 

In contrasting the present naval superiority of Great 
Britain with the maritime power and science of Spain and 
wince the mind is naturally led to wonder at the rapid 
ascendancy gained by the former, more particularly when 
it is remembered that England ranks inferior to both in 
point of early efforts towards extending commerce and dis- 
covery. The palm of glory, in that respect, belongs to 
Portugal, though it has been long since tarnished by her 
subsequent wonknens and indolence. The British bard ac- 
knowledges their claim with all that liberality of senti- 
ment and enthusiasm of fecling which characterize his 
effusions : 

Then from ancient gloom emerged, 
The rising world of trade! the genius then 
Of navigation, that in hopeless sloth 
Had slumbered on the vast Atlantic deep 
For idle ages, starting, heard, at last, 
The Lusitanian Prince, who, heaven-inspired, 
To love of useful glory roused mankind, 
And in unbounded ce mixed the world! 

And even when Camoens wrote the first books of the Lu- 
siad, which his elegant translator, Mickle, conjectures to 
have been about the reign of Henry VIII., of so little im- 
portance did England appear in the commercial and mari- 
time scale, that the poet, in his description of Europe 
(Book 3d) entirely omits this country ; and, in the beau- 
tiful episode (Book 6th) respecting the Twelve English 
Knights, so intimately connected with the history of Por- 
tugal, which Veloso introduces to cheer his companions of 
the mid-watch, Camoens merely notices England as being 
always covered with snow : 

Lana grande Inglaterra, que de neve 
Boreal semper abunda. 

In accounting for the backwardness of England in an 
undertaking of so.much glory, historians assign various 
reasons. During the Saxon heptarchy, Britain, split into 
many petty kingdoms, which were perpetually at variance 
with each other, exposed to the fierce incursions of the 
Danes and other northern pirates, and sunk in barbarity 
and ignorance, was in no condition to cultivate commerce, 
or indeed to pursue any system of useful and salutary po- 
licy. When a better prospect began to open, by the union 
of the kingdom under one monarch, ‘the Norman conquest 
took place, which occasioned a sudden and total revolution 
of property, from which the nation did not recover during 
several reigns. By the time the constitution had begun to 
acquire some stability, and the English had been so incor- 
porated with their conquerors as to become one people, the 
nation engaged with no less ardour than imprudence in 
support of the Syenies of their sovercigns to the crown 
of France, and long wasted its vigour and genius in its 

















wild efforts to ray. nd that kingdom. When, by ill sue 
cess and repeated disappointments, a period was put to this 
fatal Phrenay, and the nation, beginning to enjoy some re. 
pose, had leisure to breathe out, and to gather new 
strength, the destructive wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster broke out, and involved the kingdom in the 
worst of all calamities. Thus,’ besides the common ob. 
structions of commerce, occasioned by the feudal govern. 
ment, and the state of manners during the middle ages, 
its progress in England was retarded by peculiar causes; 
and such a succession of events, adverse to the commercial 
spirit, was alone sufficient to have checked its growth, 
although every other circumstance had favoured it. The 
English were, accordingly, one of the last nations in Eu. 
rope who availed themselves of those commercial advan. 
aed whick. were natural or jar to their country, 
Their subsequent rapid strides have, however, fully com 
pensated for their tardiness. 

The kingdom of Spain, though it appeared next to Por. 
tugal in the progress of discovery and commerce, was a 
mere scion, in this respect, taken from an older tree, 
which the state of Genoa had long cultivated ;- for the 
same causes which prevented England from attaining an 
early maritime ascendancy, had an equal effect on Spain 
in her domestic contests with the Moors; and, but for the 
circumstance of Columbus literally forcing his services on 
the attention of Ferdinand and Isabella, after offering them 
to other countries in vain, that kingdom would have ap. 
peared equally late in the progress of discovery and com- 


merce. 
(To be continued.) 


Literature. 


AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE, 
Written originally in French, 
BY EDWARD GIBBON, JUNIOR, ESQ. 
RE 
Reprinted for the Kaleidoscope. 
(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 


Men of Letiers great Men. 

VIII. If we confine ourselves to such as have devoted 
almost all their time and study to literature, the reader 
of tuste will always know how to distinguish the subtle 
and extensive wit of Erasmus, the accuracy of Casaubon 
and Gerard Vossius, the readiness of Justus Lipsius, the 
taste and delicacy of Taneguy-le-Febvre, the resources 
and fertility of Isaac Vossius, the daring penetration of 
Bentley,, the agreeable manner of Massieu and de Fra- 
guier, the solid and ingenious criticism of Sallier, and the 
ae philosophical genius of Le Clerc and Freret. 

e will never confound these truly great men with such 
mere compilers as Gruter, Saumaise, Masson, and many 
others, whose works, though not altogether useless, seldom 








atify taste, never excite admiration, and in general only g 


ay claim to the lowest kind of approbation. 
‘ Taste.—Three Sources of Beauty. 

IX. The ancients have left models for such writers as 
dare to copy after them, and lectures to others, from which 
they may deduce the i of true taste, and learn to 
employ their leisure in the study of those valuable pro- 
ductions, wherein truth appears embellished with all the 
graces of the imagination. ‘ 

It is the province of poets and orators to paint the 
beauties of nature. The whole universe supplies them 
with tints ; of that infinite variety, however, which on 
every side presents itself, the images they employ may be 
ranged in three classes; those relating to man, to nature, 
and to art. The images of the first class, or those which 
compose the pitture of man, his greatness, his meanness, 
his passions, his caprices; these are they which conduct 
the writer in the surest path to immortality. _ Every time 
one reads Euripides or Terence, one discovers new beau- 
ties. It is not, however, to the disposition or conduct of 
their performances, which are in this respect often defec- 
tive ; nor is it to their delicacy or simplicity of style, that 
these poets owe their reputation. No, the heart beholds 
the picture of itself in their just and lively descriptions, 
and confesses it with pleasure. 

Nature, vast and extensive as it is, hath furnished the 
poets with but few images. Confined by the nature of 
the object, or the prejudices of mankind, to the exterior 
of things, they have succeeded only in painting the suc 
cessive variety of the seasons, a sea agitated by storms, 
the zephyts wafting Love and Picasure on the bree2¢ 
and the like. A few writers of genius were enow to-¢ 
haust these jmages. 
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‘still admire are the best proofs. 


‘whose birth and rank I respect, without presuming to judge 


_ Giculus; also, Hume’s Political Essays. 
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Artificial Images. 
X. Those of art remained. By the images of art I 
mean all those things by which men have embellished, 
defaced, or diversified nature, religion, laws, or custom. 
The poets have universally made free with all these, and 
it must be owned they were in, the right. Their fellow- 
countrymen understood them with ease, and perused them 
with pleasure. They were pleased to see the genius of 
their great men exercised on things which had made their 
ancestors respectable, on subjects they revered us sacred, 
or practised as useful. 
The Manners of the Ancients favourable to Poctry. 
XI. The manners of the ancients were more favourable 
to poetry than ours, which is a strong presumption they 
surpassed us in that sublime art. 
In the Military Art. 
In proportion as the arts grew more perfect, they grew 
less complex; in war, in politics, in religion, the most 
important effects have proceeded from the most simple 


causes. 
Doubtless, a Marshal Saxe and a Duke of Cumberland* 
understood the art of war better than an Achilles or an 


Ajax. 

‘an the battles, however, which are described by the 
French poet, diversified like those of the Greck ? Are his 
heroes equally interesting? ‘The single combats of the 
chiefs, the long conversations held with the dying, the 
unexpected rencounters we meet with, all betray the im- 
perfection of the military art, but furnish the poet with 
the means of making us acquainted with his heroes, and 
interesting. us in their good or ill fortune. At present, 
armies are vast machines animated by the breath of their 
general. The muse denies her assistance in the descrip- 
tion of their evolutions: she is afraid to penetrate the 
clouds of powder and smoke, that conceal from her sight 
alike the coward and the brave, the private centinel and 
the commander in chief. 

In Government. 

XII. The ancient republics of Greece were ignorant of 
the first principles of good policy. The people met in 
tumultueus assemblies rather to determine than to deli- 
berate. Their factions were impetuous and lasting; their 
insurrections frequent and terrible; their most peaceful 
hours full of distrust, envy, and confusion.- The citizens 
were indeed unhappy ; but their writers, whose imagina. 
tions were warmed by such dreadful objects, described 
them naturally as they were felt. A peaceful administra. 
tion of the laws; those salutary institutions, which, pro- 
jected in the cabinet of a sovereign or his council, diffuse 

ppiness over a whole nation, excite only the poet’s 
admiration, the coldest of all the passions. 

In Religion. 

XIII. The ancient mythology, which attributed life 
and intelligence to all nature, extended its influence to the 
pen of the poet. Inspired by the muse, he sung the at- 
tributes, the adventures and misfortunes of his fabulous 
deities. That Infinite Being, which religion and philo- 
sophy have made known to us, is above such description : 
the sublimest flights become puerile on such a subject. 
The almighty fiat of Moses strikes us with admiration 5¢ 
but reason cannot comprehend, nor imagination describe, 
the operations of a Deity, at whose command alone mil- 
lions of worlds are made to tremble: nor can we read, with 
any satisfactory pleasure, of the devil, in Milton, warring 
for two whole dags in heaven against the armies of the 
Omnipotent. § 

The ancients knew their advantages, and profited by 
them accordingly. Of this the masterly performances we 





* I did not here seek for an opportunity of paying a com- 
pliment to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 


of his military talents. If it be considered that the following 
lines are taken from a poem on the battle of Fontenoy, the 
reader will see it is rather M. Voltaire than myself that here 
speaks: : 
of Tele ne parurent point aux rives du\Scamandre, 

Sous ces murs tant vantés que Pyrhus mit en cendre, 

Ces antiques héros, qui, montés sur un char, 

Combattoient en disordre et marchotent au hazard.” 

Oeuvres de Voltaire, tom. ii. p. 300. 
+ See Thucydides, book ili. also Diodorus Siculus, from the 

xith book to the xxth, almost throughout; also, the preface of 
the Abbé Terasson te the 3d vol. of his translation of Diodorus 


+ See the pleces of Huet and Despreaux, in the 3d vol. of 
the works of the latter. 


‘derstood, because he has sacrificed pleasantry to taste ; 


XIV. But we, who are placed in another clime, and | 
born in another age, are necessarily at a loss to see those 
beauties, for want of being able to place ourselves in the 
same point of view with the Greeks and Romans. A cir- 
cumstantial knowledge of their situation and manners can 
only enable us to do this. The superficial ideas, the poor 
information we glean, from a commentary, assist us only 
to seize the more palpable and apparent beauties; all the 
graces, all the deiicacies of their writing escape us; and 
we are apt to abuse their contemporaries for want of taste, 
in lavishing such encomiums on those merits we are too 
ignorant to discover. An acquaintance with antiquity is 
the only true comment on the writings of the ancients; 
but what is still more necessary is a certain turn of mind 
which is generally the result of it; a sentiment not only 
making things known, but familiarizing them to our 
ideas, and inducing us to regard them with the eyes 
of ancients. ‘The famous example of Perrault may 
serve to illustrate my meaning. The rudeness of the 
heroic ages shocked the delicacy of the Parisian. It was 
in vain that Boileau remonstrated to him, that Homer 
designed and ought to describe Greeks and not French- 
men: his judgment was convinced it was right, but he 
could not be persuaded to be pleased.* A small portion of 
antique taste, if I may so call it, would have done more 
than all the reasonings of his antagonist. 

Artificial Images depend on Love of Fame. 

XV. I have said that the poets were in the right to 
make use of artificial images; but I know not whether at 
the tribunal of fame it witl be allowed me. We are all 
fond of reputation ; but nothing is more different than the 
nature and degree of.our passion for fame. Every man 
has different notions in his desire of reputation. One 
writer, for instance, seeks only the praise of his contem- 





censure or applause; he cares not, if in the tomb that 
incloses his body be buried also his name. Such‘a man 
may, without scruple, employ familiar and temporary 
images in writing for those whom only he desires to please. 
Another, on the contrary, bequeaths his name to latest 
posterity ;+ and pleases himself in tiinking that a thou- 
sand years after his death, the Indian on the banks of the 
Ganges, and the Laplander on his hills of snow, will read 
his works, and envy the happy clime and era that pro- 
duced so extraordinary a genius. 

Those who are ambitious to please universally must 
deduce their images from the common resources of man- 
kind, from the human heart and the representations of 
nature. Pride only can induce writers to exceed these 
bounds. ‘They may presume, indeed, that the occult 
beauties of their writings will always secure a family of 


text the more because they themselves have written the 


comment. 
And on the Nature of the Subject. 


images as comedy and satire; because the former are 
chiefly descriptive of the passions, and the latter of man- 
The rival of the latter, the elegant Terence, is better un- 
whereas Plautus has even prostituted decency to mirth. 
the Athenians: his pieces are all over Greek, excepting 
tertainment of the Romans; and therefore with him we 


find, at Thebes, at Athens, at Calydon, the manners, laws, 
and even the public buildings, of Rome.§ 





ever, it is puerile in him, though such an image had been 
truly sublime in Homer. Our philosophical ideas of the 
Deity are injurious to the poet. The same attributes debase 
our Divinity which would have extolled the Jupiter of the 
Greeks. The sublime genius of Milton was cramped by the 
system of our religion, and never appeared to so great an 
advantage as when he shook it a little off; while, on the con- 
trary, Propertius, a cold and insipid declaimer, owes all his 
reputation to the agreeable pictures of his mythology. 

* See Despreaux’s remarks on Longinus. 

+ See Maillet’s Life of Bacon, p. 27. 


conjecture of Sumaise, was become from a proper name an 
appellative.—Scee Terence Kunuch, act ii, sc. 2. . 





§ The golden compasses, with which the Creator, in Mil- 
ton, measures the universe, excite surprise. Perhaps, how- 





Burmans to labour in their explication, and to admire the | €2¢ . - r 
son can reflect without concern upon the influence of this 


tyrant of the female form, encompassed by whose baneful 
pressure young girls reach womanhood. At least whilst 
F they were of shorter proportions, they pressed on the more 
XVI. It is not, however, the character of the author fae ‘ 
altogether, but that of his work, which influences him in | Tes#sting bony case of the chest 5 and though they impeded 
this particular The sublimer species of poetry, the oo oy ~ ry — te = ™ oe 
‘ rf ‘ they left the midriff free. But lengthened as they now 
epopeia, the tragedy, the ode, sellom employ the same! p-0) they oppress the organs of digestion continually ; and 
by pushing the abdominal viscera against the diaphragm, 
ners. Horace and Plautus are almost unintelligible to render vee ae ad still mE a and favour that 
; aoe ‘ scourge of the feir sex in England—consumption. We 
those who have.not learnt to live and think as the Romans. | 17 not dilate on the evil effects of their pressure on the 
married lady of fashion who figures in the quadrille, 
whence her future hopes should exclude her. Without 
‘ , gait nae this appendage, the form would still have the grace Na- 
Terence, one is apt to think, imagined he was deseribing | tyr¢ has imparted, and the chaste beauty of the Grecian 
model. But if it must be preserved, let it be shortened 
the language.~ Plautus knew that he wrote for the en-| an4 above all, Ict it not be rendered more destructive by 
. : y 
bone and steel.—Literary Gaxetle. 


The means of perceiving their Beauties. | Contrast between the Infancy and Splendour of the Romans. 


XVII. In heroic poesy, although manners be not the 
principal objects of the piece, they are uiade use of as 
ornamental in the remote and distant shadowings of the 
picture. It is impossible to comprehend the design, the 
art, the circumstantial beauties of Virgil, without a per- 
tect knowledge of tae history, the government, and the 
religion of the Romans; of the geography of ancient 
Italy ; the character of Augustus; and of that particular 
and singular relation he bore to the senate and the people.® 
Nothing could be more striking, or interesting to this 
people, than the contrast between Rome, with its three 
thousand citizens living in hovels thatched with straw,+ 
and the same Rome the metropolis of the universe, whose 
houses were palaces, whose citizens princes, and whose 
provinces were extensive empires. As Florus has remarked 
this contrast, it is not to be thought Virgil was regardless 
of it. He has struck it off in a most masterly manner. 
Evander conducts his guest through that village, where 
every thing, even its monarch, was all rusticity. He ex- 
plains its antiquities; While the Poet gives artfully to 
understand for whom this village, this future capital, con- 
cealed beneath tufts and briars, was reserved.f How 
lively and striking a picture! How speaking, how ex- 

ressive is this to a man versed in antiquity! How life- 
ess and unmeaning to those who are no otherwise prepared 
to read Virgil than by a natural taste for letters, and a 
knowledge of the language ! 
(To be continued.) 





* See the Dissertations of M. de la Bleterie on the autho- 
rity of the Emperors, in the Memoirs of the Academy of the 
Belles Lettres. Vol. xix. p. 357; vol, xxi. p. 299, &c.; vol. 
xxiv. p. 261, &c. p. 297, &e. 

+ Varro de lingua Latina, lib. iv.—Dionysius Halicarnas. 


poraries. Death puts an end, to his hopes and fears of] jp. xi, p. 76. Plutarch, in Rom. 


$¢ Virgil. A2neid. lib. viii. ver. 185 to 370. 
Hine ad Tarpeiam sedem, et capitolia ducit 
Aurea nunc, olim sylvestribus horrida dumis. 
Armenta videbant 
Romanosque foro et lautis mugire carinis. 




















The Mousewtfe. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





Female Torture.—Another legacy of the absurdity of 


the past age are stays, which have recently been length. 
f 4 y , 4 


by the fashion of the present day. No rational per- 


Sleep and Supper- Eating.—Some cannot sleep if they 


eat any supper, and certainly the lighter this meal is the 
better. Others need not put on their night caps, if they 
do not first bribe their stomachs to good behaviour by a 
certain geamey of bread and cheese, and beer, &c. and 
go to be 

ness of a solid supper, per se, we do not think it advis- 
able, but habit may have made it indispensable, and we 
know it is often the most comfortable meal among the mid- 
dle classes of society, who have as large a share of health 
as any. - We caution bad sleepers to beware how they in- 
dulge in the habit of exciting sleep, by taking any of the 
¢ See Terence Eunuch. act ii. se. 2. Heauton, act i. se 1.| Preparations of opium: they are all injurious to the 
The Cupedinarli Terence speaks of disprove not the truth of | stomach, and often inconvenient in their effects upon the 
this reflection. That word, though we should not adopt the | bowels. —J/ edical Adviser. 


almost immediately after. As to the wholesome- 





It is recommended, in cases of poison, to administer a 


$ Amphytrion, acti. se.1. Quid faciam nunc, si Tresviri | dessert spoonful of made mustard mixed in a tumbler glass 





me in carcerem compegerint, é&c. 





of warm water, which acts as an instantanegus'emetic. 
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Correspondence. 
LIVERPOOL ROYAL EXHIBITION. 


- 
. TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—Agreeable to my proposition in a former letter, I 
beg leave to submit the following critique on the modelling 
in the Liverpool Royal Exhibition, which being chiefly the 
works of young artists, I shall be as indulgent as possible, 
proposing rather to stimulate, than discourage, their ener- 
gies, by any severity of criticism. 

I shall begin with No. 160. The Seraph Abdiel. F. 
Lyon.—This work exhibits a very striking proof of the 
discrimination of this young artist, in his selection of one 
of Milton's finest characters, and in a situation the most 
interesting; that is, whilst surrounded by the hostile 
powers of Satan, he singly maintains the dignity of his 
character, and the contempt in which he holds these rebel- 
lious chicfs. ‘The expression of angelic scorn is inimitable, 
most exquisitely defined, and, connected with the general 
outline of the figure, has a most dignified effect. The 
anatomical definition is carefully managed, and evinces a 
minute attention to nature; the drapery is truly silken 
and flowing, and shows the action of the figure to great 
advantage; the hands and feet are well executed, and 
these are the first objects of attention to a connoisseur: 
but I must request this young artist to be a litle more 
aetentive to the body of his figure; the serrata muscles on 
the ribs are not sufficiently marked, which gives the body 
too much roundness. . 

No. 161. The Rape of Dejanira, from Ovid. 1. Spence. 
—This piece possesses considerable merit, as a group, but 
does not tell the story well; it appears as though the Cen- 
taur Nessus was carrying her off, but not unwillingly. 
I think the artist should have given her more powerful 
attractions, and Nessus more youthful vigour, for so daring 
an cnterprise. 

No. 162. Diomed, from Homer. E. Lyon.—This figure 
agrees exactly with the passage; he is marclfing out from 
his tent with great caution, and eagerness in his looks: it 
is a fine manly figure, and, as in the former one by this 
artist, shows a nice attention to anatomy, without leaving 
the muscles too bare. The only part which offends the 
eye, is the scantiness of the lion’s skin, which does not 
appear to afford much protection to the body. 

No. 163. A Bust of W. Pitt, by W. Spence.—This is a 
clever bust, but should not have been admitted into the 
Exhibition, being only a copy in marble. 

No. 164. A Model, for a monument to the memory of 
A. Butler, Esq. This would have had a fine effect if it 
had more relief; it is too flat, but is still well imagined 
us a stately and venerable old man. 

No. 165. The Education of Bacchus. £. Lyon.—This 
is @ misnomer, and should, more properly, be called Bac- 
chus sporting with a young fawn. The boy is very play- 
ful and buoyant, and very expressive of childish ardour ; 
the fawn is quite original, as it respects its tall and grace- 
ful figure; the attitude is playful, but the face, in point 
of expression, is too sedate—it should have possessed more 
of the mirthful, tantalizing feeling which the subject 
requires. 

No. 166. Chiron instructing Achilles. W. Spencc.— 
The youthful Achillesis a well formed figure, but desti- 
tute of that grace which we are led to expect in such a 
hero; the gravity of the Centaur is excellent, but the atti- 
tude is overstrained, and does not appear easy: on the 
whole, it is a pleasing group. 

No. 167. The Model of a Cupid. A. Ward; a young 
artist of great promise; but being a copy, is only admis- 
sible into the Exhibition from that feeling of encourage- 
ment which is so strongly manifested by the gentlemen of 
that committee. I would recommend this young aspirant 
to be more attentive to his finishing, as a copy can only 
recommend itself to our netice by the beauty of its finish, 
and a sketch can only be tolerated in an original. 
No. 168. A copy from the Apollo; and 169. Young son 





of Niobii—The above observations apply also to these, 
and they want much of the spirit of the originals. 

No. 170. Homer chanting his Poems. C. Seddon.— 
This is the production of a young artist, who has, in this 
composition, evinced considerable talent. The two figures 
who are listening are very beautiful and expressive, but 
the figure of Homer is too short, and wants the fire and 
enthusiasm of so great a poet. ; 

No. 171. A copy, from the antique: faithful, but too 
slightly finished. 

No. 174. Bust of a Gentleman. E. Lyon.—This is a 
good specimen of bust modelling: it has none of that dead, 
inanimate character, too general in busts; the character is 
finely expressed, and appears absolutely speaking. If it 
were not for the difference which a likeness all of one co- 
lour produces, when compared with the colours in life, we 
should say this bust was alive. 

No. 172 and 178. By the same,—are very striking : 
the characters are well known, and reflect great credit on 
the artist. 

No. 175. Bust of a Lady. By the same.—In this very 
difficult department of the art the artist has succeeded in 
giving that feminine grace and delicacy so characteristic of 
the female character; but, not knowing the lady, we can- 
not say any thing respecting the likeness. 

No. 181. Head of Pity. By the same.—Is a beautiful 
production, and possesses much of antique delicacy. 

No. 176. Innocence. By the same.—This is a lovely 
specimen of infantine grace and simplicity ; every muscle 
is in perfect repose, except those of the face, which express 
that sweet smile which childish innocence alone can give : 
the pressure of the hand under the cheek is delicately 
managed. ; 

No. 177. Model of a Dog. W. Spence.—A very spirited 
little animal. 

No. 179. Infant Hercules. 7. Duckett—As an early 
production this is a pretty little figure; but the face is 
waniing in beauty and expression. 

No. 180. Illyssus. R. Ward.—A copy; much better 
finished than his others. 

No. 182. Bust of an Infant. E. Lyon.—This is a por- 
trait of a beautiful child, very finely executed. 

Having made these few remarks on this very pleasing ex- 
hibition of original models, I must say that they offer 
much more acceptable subjects for decoration than any 
Italian casts; and, if any of them are to be sold, the lovers 
of this sublime branch of the arts may supply themselves 
with very pleasing specimens, and, at the same time, give 
that encouragement to these young artists which may sti- 
mulate them to more successful efforts. 

Yours, &c. P. 

St Anne’s-street, Aug. 26, 1825. 











HYDROPHOBIA. ! 
eT 
Brighton, August, 1825. 


S1n,—I should, long since, have written to you on the 
subject of the inclosed, had I not been so engaged with 
my publication, in addition to my business, as to leav= 
me little time to spare. I can never forget the friendly 
stand you did me the honour to make, for opinions that 
circumstances have wound me s0 completely up with, 
when those opinions were thought by the public to be 
little less than the offspring of folly or insanity. The 
whole, however, Sir, now appears to have taken a turn in 
our favour, and there are those, in the common walks of 
life, who will venture a kind of half belief on the correct- 
ness of our opinions. Here sincere converts have been 
made, and that, too, among members of the medical pro- 
fession, in one or two instances. After the full, effective, 
and manly exposition of the reports published in your co- 
temporary, which were, apparently, got up expressly for 
that occasion, very little credit can be given to newspaper 
records of cases of presumed hydrophobia. You may tell 
your wonder-loving friend, that, whatever he may print or 
think on a disease with a dread of water as its denomina- 








tive symptom in man, that no such disease occurs among 
dogs; for assure him, Sir, as a fact that can be proved by 
most incontrovertible evidence, that dogs which are mad 
never refuse water; on the contrary, that they seek it 
with avidity, and will plunge their heads in and lave 
their mouths with it, when they cannot swallow it. | 
know well how badly this assertion will sound in the ear 
of vulgar credulity, but it is nevertheless true.* Dogs that 
are mad are sure to have paralysis of the jaw, which pre. 
vents them from swallowing water, and a want of inquiry 
into the real truth may have induced a belief that they 
dread it. They commonly also cannot swallow from ex. 
cessive inflammation of the gullets and parts adjacent, 
Again, the paralytic affection of the jaw may have given 
rise to another common error, which is, that dogs, when 
mad, foam ut the mouth, from an increase of the saliva, 
Instead of this commonly. believed symptom, we shall see 
that the salivary glands do not secrete in greater quantity 
than is natural, but rather less; and that the Soaming at 
the mouth is not from an unnatural secretion, but the na- 
tural quantity not being retained, but running out, from 
the jaw being paralyzed.—Yours, &. H. WHITE. 
To Mr. Egerton Smith, Liverpool. 





* In our editorial article upon the subject of hydroph 
in the 5th volume of the mes 62, yn ae 
this vulgar error. 











The Diorama.—The view of the Interior of Trinit 
Chapel (Canterbury Cathedral) now exhibiting in Bold. 
street, will be closed on Saturday week. This circum. 
stance will be made well known in Liverpool, but we wish 
here to impress upon the minds of any of our readers in 
the neighbouring towns who may have an opportunity of 
coming to see the picture, that they should no means 
omit doing so. A few hours’ journey is of little conse. 
quence in such a case; and as it would not pay the pro- 
prietors to erect buildings for the exhibition in any towns 
in this district, except Liverpool and Manchester, the 
admirers of the fine arts who reside in the surrounding 
neighbourhood should lose no time in securing a gratifica- 
= which will amply repay them for their trouble.—See 
adv. : 

















———— 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.] 
B a pine f Thermo- ames DState of 
jarometer. meter t i Remar 
morning ous. Night’ Wind. wt 
Aug. 
17 |29 65| 59 0 vat, father” 
18 | 29 95) 61 O - |Cloudy. 
19 | 29 98; 60 O -}Rain. 
20 | 30 26; 63 0 - jRain. 
21 | 30 19] 65 20] 6 » |Fair. 
22 | 30 20; 65 O Fair. 
23 129 95| 60 O Fair. 




















* 22d, half-past three, 76. 


To Correspondents. 


Errata.—In the list of the elevation of edifices given in our 
last, the height of the Pyramid of Cephrenes, in Egypt, is 
mentioned as being only 226 feet, instead of 426; and the 
Steeple of St. Mary’s, at Berlin, 202 feet, instead of 302. 

, Our readers may easily make the correction with a pen. 

Music.—Our arrangements have obliged us to postpone our 
musical department until next week. 

Alan's lines, and those of Nerpterac and Amator, are reserved 
for the next Kaleid 

&. M. who dates from Litherland-alley, is not the “real Simon 
Pure,” although he has a sprinkling of the pathetic and sub- 
lime in his composition. 

There is some mistake in transcribing the verses on the quall- 
fications for a wife, which oblige us to delay their appear: 
ance until we can consult the original. 

Cosine SHops AND OFFicKs.——We reserve the letter of A 
— and some others on the same subject, for next 
week. 








Gamina.—We thank 4 Father for the hint. The excellent: 


story of Rouge et Noir was already the first on our list for 
appropriation. 
Mr. Macgowan’s letter on Education shall appear in our next. 
We have further to acknowledge Wandering Bob—A Friend 
and Beader—R. T. B. 





: : gp rere ee naga 
Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDaY, by 
E. Smita & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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